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<= : > Then fondly round thy neck she throws sovereign; and an asking for any body’s head 

ls ORIGINAL PAPERS. Her ray possest of witching powers ; or estate can have it. erhere iz no plinth. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. Like lambs, the hue of mountain snows, about right half so strong as parchment; but 

0; THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. That sport among the springing flowers. even that, so long deemed impregnable, is torn. 
S) BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. Her lovely breasts, round, smooth, and white What then is to be done? This question is 
y No. LVII As globes of polish’d ivory shine ; asked by thousands, who are willing to act 
: . And more, to give thy heart delight, right. An army would give us a General, and 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. Are sacred from all hands, but thine. he would be, and’ inevitably must be, a tyrant. 

a8; The power of the sword ends all popular evils, but 


] present you with some Bacchanalian and 

amatory stanzas, from the Arabic poet *Amru ; 

ith MB the excellence of whose works obtained then: 

the honour of being hung up in the temple of 
Mecca. 

it is somewhat singular to find the oriental 

is? Bi gevoices of Bacchus singing the praises of 

%) Bi morning; for, with us, I fancy, the biushes of 
Auiora have been seldom seen, by those who 
bend at the shrine of ** the jolly God;” unless 
they have been up all night. 

Sy Our poet has described the charms of his 
mistress with all * the exultation of a successful 
lover ;” and what yeuthful bard shall object to 

| « words that burn ;” or say that, on such a sub- 

d— ject, the painter’s colours are too glowing. 


d ‘ 
From the Arabic of Amrut 
) 
ch Awake, sweet maid, the dawn appears, 
h, The shadows yield to its controul, 
Wn And let Enderein’s wine, for years 
Close hoarded, fill the ample bowl. 
’Tis this can cure the anxious youth 
; Of all his wild, fantastic fears ; 
The pains of slighted love can soothe, 
And chase away fond Passion’s tears. 
This makes the mean, penurious wretch, 
Whoseevery niggard thought was se/f, 
The helping hand to misery stretch, 
wood Regardless of his hoarded pelf. 
way 


At present Fate is in our power; 
And shall we, sighing, waste our breath, 
Forgetful that the fleeting hour, 
Tho’ spent in anguish, leads to death. 
uld I —_ ; 
O Amru, when thou seest thy fair. f 
While rival eyes are clos’ed in rest, 
No human language can declare, 
The flame that barns witnin thy breast! 
Seema 


hit— 






yaste! 
ft, 












* Amru, the principal leader of the warlike tribe 
of Taglib, which was so powerful, that, according to 
tome authors, had not Mahomed been dorn, the Tag- 
Motes would have appropriated the dominions ot all 
tabia, and, possibly, have erected a mighty state, both 
Wil and maritime. 

t Translation by Sir William Fones. 

Awake, sweet damsel, and bring our morning draught 
thy capacious goblet; nor suffer the rich wines of 
\lerein to be Jonger hoarded. 

This is the liquor which diverts the anxious lover 
om his passion; and, as soon as he takes it, he is 
fectly composed. 

Hence thou seest the penurious churl, when the 
cling bowl passes him, grow regardless of his pelf. 
Surely our allotted hour will overtake us, since we are 
‘tined to death, and death to us. 

0 Amru, when thou visitest thy fair one in secret, 
“when the eyes of lurking enemies are closed in rest, 
She displays two lovely arms, fair and full as the 
0s of a long-necked, snow-white young camel, that 


ugh: 










































O from her air, her face, her form, 
A thousand arts thy heart assail! 
Her checks with orient rays are warm}; 
Her breath is Yemen’s spicy gale. 


Her hips, the hands of soft desires, 
Have turn'd with that enchanting swell; 
And form’d her waist, whose beauty fires 
Thy soul with all love’s maddening spell. A. 


POLITICS. 


{The New-England Palladium is unquestionably one of 
the best and most useful papers, circulating among the 
friends to the Federal party. It is temperate, without 
sinking to lukewarmness, and, when the occasion de- 
mands, it is confident, distinct, and bold, without the 
giddiness of enthusiasm, or the jeopardy of rashness. 
The sagacious statesmen, who furnish its political 
articles, are sober minded, cautious, prescient. ‘Taking 
Experience for their guide, and History for their map, 
they never wander in the wilds of untried theory. 
They do not, with the presumptuous insolence 
of jaccbins and atheists, pretend to be wiser, than 
what is written. Inthe first rank of these judicious 
writers is the author of the subsequent speculaiion, 
which indicates a practicable scheme to correct the 
public mind, and to exalt the national character. The 
Editor ef the Palladium adds, ‘* The following re- 
marks on the times, addressed toa friend, are replete 
with political wisdom. They are the product of a 
mind enriched with knowledge and experience; a mind 
vigorous and fertile, discerning the secret springs of 
action, and able to trace them in their most combined 
operations. ‘The nature of the evils which beset us is 
unfolded; their natural course and end pointed out; 
and the means, in our power, to mitigate or check 
their force, is distinctly brought into view.”’] 


THOUGHTS ON THE TIMES. 


I once said, that I foresaw, I now say, that I see 
the prone descent of our country toruin. More 
than ten years ago I maintained, that the Jaco- 
binism of our country proceeded from the un- 
alterable principles of human nature; that it was 
to be resisted and overpowered, but not always 
by the old habits, and manners, and morals, of 
our country. But that, as the sort of defence 
would intermit, would sleep, would be faint- 
hearted, and would be tired, the foe, being 
invulnerable, immortal, and indefatigable, would 
prevail. He has prevailed. Popular passion is 





frisks, in the vernal season, over sand-banks and green 
hillocks ; 

And two sweet breasts, smooth and white as vessels 
of ivory, modestly defended from the hands of those 
who presume to touch them. 

She discovers her slender shape, tal! and well propor- 
tioned, and her sides gracefully rising, with all their 
attendant charms. 

Her hips elegantly swelling, which the entrance of the 
tent is scarce large enough to admit, and her waist, the 





beauty of which drives me to madness! 


cures none; and there is no half-way power of 
the sword. Such a General would be more a 
tyrant for pretending to be a limited Monarch. 
It would be that sort of hypocrisy, which would 
claim compensation in sudstance, for sacrifices 
in form. The military power, once established, 
must be enfeebled only by ages of abuse ; but 
no one can wrest it from the possessors hand, 
without being himself the successor of the 
tyrant. History bears testimony on this point. 

Now I conceive the known course to be this, 
the power of the people, if uncontrouled, is licen- 
tious and mobbish ; it is a government by force, 
without discipline. It is led by demagogues, who 
are soon supplanted by abler and bolder rivals, 
and soon the whole power is in the hands of one 
favourite, a General, elate with victory, and su- 
perior to his rivals. He reduces the mob-force 
to some order, and establishes discipline, so that 
the popular power is a Military Government in 
embryo. 

I am one of the last men, in the world, to 
desire to strip the people of all power; for then 
slavery would ensue. But their uncontrouled 
power is despotism, in its least hopeful form ; the 
hardest to resist in its propensity to extremes, 
and the hardest to retrieve from that ruin of 
which it has ever been its own artificer. But as 
we have actually advanced one stage on our re- 
volutionary journey, it concerns us to consider 
well of the means that will prevent our finishing 
it like France. 

Like France! says National Pride. We are 
enlightened pen-and-ink men; we know too much 
for mobs and massacres; and too much, we 
might add, for subordination to any good civil 
government. The fancy, that the sense, and 
information, and understanding of our people 
secure them from falling, is a pestilent heresy ; 
for democrats suppose themselves, and our na- 
tion, to be in a sinless state, from which they 
cannot fall. Passion has, in common times, one 
vote; in critical times always the casting vote. 
Prejudice always gives two votes. The under- 
standing sometimes declines voting ; at others, 
votes by proxy, but never gives more than one 
vote. 

How manifestly foolish, you will say, is it to 
expect great effects from causes so inadequate, 
that the understanding should prevail against 
passion and prejudice, when it is so sure to be 
governed by them. Jt is often a giant in its play, 
but ever paralytic when its strength is wanted. 
There is no instance yet of a revolution, which 
has not enchanted this dragon. This champion 
is sure to offer his head to the scissars of every 
democratic Delilah. Excuse this apparent flourish 





of words, I do not pretend to be a holder-forth ; 
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but the subject extorts them, because [ do not 
stop to think how I should express myself more 
briefly or simply. 

The possession of sovereign power is sure to 
produce fascination. Bonaparte would as soon 
resign as the people. Our citizens are vain of 
being sovercigns, jealous of power, hostile and 
rancorous towards all those who would controul 
it, even if it were to prevent its own destruction, 
and that of the common liberty. 

Yet as free governments breed parties, and ours 
has bred them, as the ederalists suffer the mor- 
tification of their defeat, as they dread the 
of their enemies, their passions and prejudices 
may be, and are actually engaged in the support 
of order and true liberty. Party has union, 
energy, passion, prejudice; it has all that demo- 


po wer 


cracy itself possesses. Jt has a vigilance that 
pan ae ky a courage that is excited by danger, a 
strength that is nourished by combats, and disciplin- 


ed by ‘defi vate Ithas faith to work miracles, and a 
power to work them, if it is well directed. 

The question, therefore, is exclusively, as I 
think, how are we to avail ourselves of this? 

Public opinion governs our country, the news- 
papers govern it, and itis very possible to wield 
the newspapers. Only six able men would im- 
press the Federal part of our country in a manner 
to make them firm and faithful. Democracy will 
never conquer the Federalists, unless it at first 
corrupt and mislead them. That last event will 
be the fault of our party, as it may be prevented. 
Only six able men would preserve to the Fede- 
ralists their identity. As parties and events 
change they would stick to principles, and, if 
firn. and stable themselves, they would prevent 
ruin, and retrieve our country from it. Six able 
writers to take different departments ; to explain 
the dusiness of the government as it is misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood ; to develope right 
theories and combat democratic for our 
country is astonishingly mad for speculation 5 to 
to satire the grindstone’s edge, and to smite 
: like Heaven’s own thunder. 

aia would give to news| vaper's 
uthority ; suspense would not ache 
before it tound a solution; curiosity would be fed 
on dainties; the foe would dread, the faithful 
would trust it. No lie should pass undetected ; 
misrepresentation should be eugee ved; foolish 
democratic notions scouted; satire should play 
the valorous knight, at tournament, agatust the 
knaves of the Jacobin party; poetry and prose 
should join their streams, and they would be a 
torrent to bear down the ignorant jacobins. In 
a worn the power of party, of good sense, and 


ONCS, 


rive 
villains with a tot 
Such a plan, 


parat nonnt a 


of w.t would prevail, at least vith the Federalists; 
and “this l oy upON ; Federalism remains 
energetic and firm, Jacobinism will not prevail, 
the Jast extremes will be hindered or delayed. 


Ours is a baseiment story that might stand, even 
if the house should fall. 
( Lo de Continued. ) 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


ers which have been officially 
published, from the Marquis de Casa Yrujo, to 
the Secretary of State, and from the citizen 
Pichon to the governor of Louisiana, must be 
truly gratifying to the feelings of every genuine 
American. If tiey are not absolutely conclusive 
to prove that the intendant of New-Orleans 
acted without authority from his Court, in de- 
priving our citizens of their right of deposit 
there, at least they give us substantial reason 
io expect that the enjoyment of this right wiil 
im nedtately be restored to us; that the procedure 
of the intendant will be solemniy disavowed by 
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ex 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


his 


sovereign, and that ample satisfaction will | 


be made to United States for the insult, as well | 


as for the injury they have suffered by his order. 
The friends of our administration have been 
ready, as might naturally be expected, to take 
great credit to themselves for these apologetic 
papers, from the two foreign ministers. To 
the nation it is of no immediate importance 
what was the really operative cause which in- 
duced the Marquis, and, what is yet more, the 
Citizen, thus to humble themselves, and their 
governments, before the rising spirit of our 
country. But it may fairly be remarked, that 
these diplomatic balsams were not applied, nor 
even prepared, until the measures proposed by 
the minority, in both houses of Congress, and 
the general exasperation of the public, out of 
doors, had forced our reluctant Executive into 
the opinion, that all was not peace and friend- 
ship towards us, abroad—had compelied him to 
assume some appearance of that vigour, which 
manifested itself, in such energy, throughout 
the country, and had obliged his adherents, in 
the national senate and house of representatives, 
to substitute, at least, something, for the spirited 
resolutions and efficacious measures proposed by 
Mr. Griswo.p and Mr. Ross. Had the minority 
in Congress, and the people in general, been as 
tame and indifferent, under the conduct of the 
Spanish intendant, as the head of the Union ap- 
peared to be, until lashed into exertion by his 
political opponents at home, we should, in all 
probability, not have seen, at this day, those 
humble deprecations of the Marquis, and those 
anxious expostulations of citizen Pichon, which 
have ornamented the columns of our newspapers. 
Viewing the subject in this light, the real 
American patriot must lejoice at that sensibility, 
and that vigour, which, flowing from the circum- 
ference to the centre, inspired the government 
with animation not its own, and shamed our 
national rulers into something like resistance. 
They have, indeed, while hurried along by the 
torrent of universal feeling, complained that it 
was rushing into war. But those letters, which 
they now publish, exhibit lucid demonstration, 
hat a bold and undaunted spirit was the true line 
of pacitic policy, no less than of national honour. 
There is a most essential advantage which the 
Union will derive from the temper displayed by 
the minority, in Congress, and by the great ma- 
jority of ihe people on this occasion. The Marquis 
tells the Secretary of State that, from the first, 
he was satisfied the intendant’s order was unau- 
thorised; but, to remedy this acknowledge 


ed in- 
justice and injgury, he then only remonstrated to 


Yr 
o? 


the intendant, and dispatched a letter to the 
governor general, at the liavanna. The result 


of these expedients has shewn their ineflicacy. 
*“ But now, (says the Marquis), I shalltake upon 
myself to adopt measures which must insure, to 
the United States, the enjoyment of all the 
rights stipulated in the twenty-second article of 
the treaty, ON THE arrival at New-Orleans of the 
dispatches, which will be forwarded under this 
’ [March 10, 1803.] 

If it 1s in the power of the Marquis, now, to in- 
terfere, ina manner paramount to the authority 
of the intendant, and to open the navigation of the 
river, notwithstanding any opposition by him, it 
must have been equally in the Marquis’s power 
to have done the same thing, when he dispatch- 
ed his first letter of remonstrance; that is in 
December last. If such was then his power, 


date. 


why did he not exert it’ Mr. Jefferson has told | 


us, that the produce, from our Western country, 
has usually descended the river in February. 
Had the Marquis’s first dispatch to the intendant 
been perempiory—had his measures then been 
such as to insure our enjoyment of oyr stipulat- 


ed rights, the obstruction would have been re- | 





moved, so that the produce might have com. 
at its accustoined period. By delaying hig 
irresistible injunctions until the tenth of March, 
the Marquis has co-operated with the intendayt 
to deprive us of the benefit of navigating the 
Missisippi for one entire season, and, by the ae. 
knowledgment that this obstructipmwas * with. 
out the colour ofa pretext,” he has recognized the 
claim of the United States upon his master fop 
ample indemnity from this injury. It is to be 
hoped that our government will properly insist 
upon, and obtain this indemnity; that they wilj 
take the benefit of that dignified and honourable 
spirit manifested by the country, however asham. 
ed they may be to acknowledge it; that they 
will see and avail themselves of this demonstra. 
tion, that the way to obtain justice, from foreign 
nations, is to display the firm resolution to obtain 
ite 

W hen theyconsidered the occlusion of New-Qp. 
leans as the mere unauthorised act ofthe inten rdant, 
it seems the only thing they thought of asking 
from the Marquis was ‘to remonstrate, to di ispatch 
a letters And the good Marquis, who knew very 
well w could do more; that he could, if he 
please, interpose with measures which should in. 
sure to the United States the enjoyment of their 
rights, was by no means disposed to works of 
supererogation—He did what they required of 
him, and attempted nothing more. Mr. Jeffer. 
son, ever willing to repose upon the pillows of 
peace, ever lending a ready ear to the soothing 
lullabies of the dulcimer, and ever shrinking 
with horror from the hoarse excitements of the 
trumpet, and the rattling terrors of the drun, 
was content to await the issue of remonstrance, 
and, in the meantime, formally to boast, in a 
speech to Congress, of the continuance of peace 
and friendship abroad. Is there a man in these 
United States who can believe, that if the notice 
taken by our government and nation of? this 
flagrant outrage committedby the Spaniard, had 
rested there, we should ever have seen the Mar. 
quis’s letter of the 10th of March, or citizen 
Pichon’s letter to the governor of Louisiana? If 
there be, it is surely a man who judges of events 
by other principles than those of experience, 
and of men by other foundations than their con- 
duct. No, Sir. There is an internal evidence in 
the very history of these transactions, which 
speaks louder than all political prejudices, or all 
sophistical argument. While the rulers of our 
nation were tame and pusillanimous, and humbly 
intreated the Marquis to remonstrate, to dispatch 
a letter, tom——do nothing at all; their success 
was exactly correspondent to their expedient 
‘The intendant received the minister’s remons 
trance, and treated them with affected contempt 
When the temper of the nation was apparently 
roused, when the minority in both houses ¢ 
Congress had suggested and acivocated measures 
rather more energetic, when the French and 
Spanish ministers became convinced, that the 
nation would act with more vigour than ils 
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both not only take the proper steps to remove 














by apologies and excuses, the rising, and jus 
indignation of the American people. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TRANSLATION OF AN ESSAY ON THE HISTOR 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, BY A SOCIET 
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Victor, Aulus Gellias, &c. 






man, so debased in mind, as! 








Is there any 
| see these things, and 
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OF LATIN WRITERS. dH 
Cicero. Sailust, Lavy, Velleius Paterculus, Tacitus, Suet le : 
nius Cornelius Nepos, Quintus Curtius, Aureli ‘Cu 


ce, 


b. 2. 


No 




























































name in the catalogue. You have criven me, 


ne 
- force, out of my own house ; you have confis- 


his 


ch, cated, and now possess my patrimony. What 
unt would youmore? Cic. pro Rose. Amer. cap. 11. 
the art. 32. 

AC. Is that to be numbered among the years of 
the our republic, in which the senate was reduced 
the to silence, the courts of justice were suppressed, 
for j] good men in mourning, and the capital aban- 
be doned to the fury of your robberies? Cic. in L. 
sist HM Pison. cap. 12. art. 26. 

will When I hear these things, and others of the 


ible HH same kind, my judgment is in dubious suspence, 
ame whether the affairs of men, in this world, are 
hey determined by inerrable Fate, and immutable 
tra: Mg Necessity, or by Chance. The wisest men of 
cign Mj antiquity, and their disciples, are divided upon 
tain FE this question. Many are fully persuaded that 
the Gods give no attention to men, their be- 
-Or- ginning , their progress, or their end. Therefore 
lant, MBitis, they say, that the most melancholy and 
king Hj miserable lot fails to the best men, the most 
patch MM joyful and prosperous to the worst. Others, on 
very [lgthe contrary, believe that Destiny presides over 
if he Mbuman affairs, not according to the wandering 
id ine HH of the stars, but according to the principles and 
their Mconnections of natural causes. ‘Tacit. Annal. 
ks of MBlib. 6. art. 22. 
ed of Selius [Condorcet] affirms, that there is no 
effer-MGod, and that Heaven is a chimera; and be 
ws of Mmproves it, because, while he professes this doct- 
thing rine, he finds himself arrive at good fortune, 


nking Nullos esse Deos, inane celum, 
of the Affirmet Selius, probatque, quod se 
Jrum, Factum, dum negat hac, beatum. 
h i ib, 4. Epigram 16. 
rancey fartial, Lib, 4. Epigra 
yin a Oth Thermidor. 


peace { Finally, the punishment of the villain dissipates 
these ffthose doubts, and the ways of God to man are 
notice MM vindicated. 

f thisf He tore from the state illustrious citizens, 





1, had Mand no avenger arose to punish him. But he 
» Mar-MM perished as soon as he became formidable to 
citizen /™the sans cullotes. This was the cause of the 
a? Iffdestruction of the man, who had bathed himself 


eventsfmin the blood of the nobles. 


PLENCey Abstulit hune tandem ruffini pcena tumultum, 





ir col Absolvitque deos. CLAUDIAN. 
“nce im Claras abstulit urbi 
which 





Illustresque animas, impune et vindice nullo: 


3, or all Sed periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 





























of our Cceperat ; hoc nocuit Lamiarum ccede madenti. 
rumbly JuVENAL. Sat. 4. 
lispatchf/ Nokind of government, or power, can support 





succesmMitse!f against multiplied hatreds. “Tf this truth 
dientsMiwas ever unknown, it has been sufficiently de- 
emonsM™monstrated in our days. Not only thé destruc- 
utemptfiion of this tyrant, under whose military force 
arenuyEthe city was oppressed, declares how tauch the 


























uses CMM@hatredof the citizens contributes to the overthrow 
eusuresio! the governors, but the similar catastrophe of 
ich andl! other tyrants, scarcely any one*of whom ever 


hat the 
han ils 
e then 
remove 
but con 
to calm 
and jus 


boided a similar ruin. Fear is a bad preserver 
ithe duration of power: on the contrary, be- 
evolence is faithful to perpetuity. Let those 
ro have enslaved others by force, as masters 
ver their domestic slaves, have recourse to 
tuelty if they will, if they cannot otherwise 
mMmand them: but those, who, in a free city, 
ould organize, a system of terror, are guilty of 
excess of folly. Although the laws may be 
aralysed under the power of any one, althou: xh 
erty may be intimidated, they will, neverthe- 
‘Ss, emerge, sometimes, either threugh the 
sys, Suet - opinion, or by hand-bills, and bulletins i in 
Aurelio@mmCions. Liberty, restrained, bites with greater 
"ey than at any other time. Cic. de Officiis, 
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nd, ast be 2.cap. 7 7. art. 23.24. 

ye? Yo Nor, indeed, is any power of government ever 
was 1 great, as to be durable, when the people are 

rolled DMMP'<'sally oppressed by fear. Ibid. art. 25. 
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13th Vendemaire. 

This civil war was different from all others that 
ever happened. No field of battle, no opposite 
camps; from the same roofs, the same tables, 
and the same beds, in which they had lived to- 
gether the day before, they distribute themselves 
into different bodies, to cut each others throats. 
The cries, the wounds, the blood, are every 





where. The cause is unknown. And hazard 
presided over the event. ‘Tacit. Annal. lib. 
art. 4%. 


En quo discordia cives 
Perduxit miseros. Eclog. 1. Virg. 
See to what horrors Discord has conducted our 
miserable citizens. 
18th Fructidor. 

The sea was covered with exiles; the rocks 
were stained with blood. The city was a prey 
to cruelties more atrocious. Birth, riches, the 
possession or the refusal of offices, were held 
for crimes: and virtue was most certain destruc- 
tion. Nor were the rewards given to informers 
less odious than their crimes. While some were 
rewarded with the priesthood and the consulate, 
and others obtained foreign embassies, and the 
government of provinces, they agitated and over- 
iurned every thing. Corrupted by hatred and 
by terror, masters were oppressed by their 
slaves, patrons by their freedmen, and those who 
had no enemies, were betrayed and ruined by 
their friends. 

This age, however, was not so destitute of 
virtue, as not to have produced some examples 
of good actions. Mothers were found to tly with 
their sons, wives followed their husbands into 
banishment. Relations were seen above all fear; 
sons-in-law indissolubly attached to their fathers- 
ti-law, servants faithful to their masters even 
through extreme torture. The last extremities 
of some illustrious personages were supported 
with magnanimity, and examples were exhibited 
of deaths equal in lustre to the brightest of an- 
tiquity. ‘Tacit. Histor. lib. 1. art. 2. 3. 

But who are these, who have usurped the 
power of the state’ They are the men most in- 
famous for their crimes; murderers with their 
bloody hands; monsters of avarice. At the same 
time the most wicked and the most proud of man- 
kind, by whom good faith, decency, piety, honour, 
in short, every thing, right or wrong, true or false, 
virtuous or vicious, is regarded only as an instru- 
ment of gain. ‘Some of these value themselves, 
and akgount it their glory and safety, to have 
murdered the magistrates of the people; to have 
attacked you with false accusations, and to have 
organized massacres against you. Whoever has 
done the most mischief, thinks himself the most 
insecurity. ‘they have transferred to your cow- 
ardice and indolence that terror, which God and 
Nature ordained for their crimes. They have 
been drawn together by the same desires, the 
same aversions, and the same fears. But those 
causes which promote friendship among, good 
men, constitute faction among the wicked. What 
good faith? what union, can we hope for? They 
mean to tyrannize; you wish to be free. They 
intend to commit robberi.s; you would restrain 
them. ‘They treat your allies as enemics, and 
they form alliances with your enemies. Can 
peace and friendship exist between minds thus 
at variance? If you were as jealous of your li- 
berty, as they are inflamed with ardor to domi- 
neer, certainly the republic would not now have 
been in such a state of devastation. Sallust, Bell. 
Jugurthin. cap. 33. 36. ; 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF SHAKSPEARE’S ** AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
ACT 4e00.SCENE Il. 





This scene contains some delicate satire 
upon women and love; and they who doub rt its | 
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correctness, may yet smile at its wit. It is an 
Arabian balm for the ear of the old bachelor, 
and a nurse for his spleen. 

The ensuing passages are a fine satire on 
young men, who travel to please their eyes 
alone, and who, on their return, affect to despise 
their native manners and customs, while they 
ape those of other countries. 


Rosalind. A traveller! by my faith, you have great 
reason to be sad; I fear, you have sold your own lands, 
to see other men’s; then, to have seen much, and to 
have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

* * * &* &* & & & * 


Rosal. Farewel, monsieur traveller: Look, you lisp, 
and wear strange suits; disable all the benefits of your 
own country; be out of love with your nativity, and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance you 
are, or I will scarce think you have swam in a Gondola. 
[that is, been at Venice, which was then what Paris is now 
—ihe seat of all licentiousness. } 


Let the lover read the following passage, and 
reflect that the ladies do not always pardon 


neglect. 

Rosal. Break an hour’s promise in love? He that will 
divide a minute into a thousand parts, and break but 
a part of the thousandth part of a minute, in the af- 
fairs of love, it may be said of him that Cupid hath 
clapt him o’the shoulder, but I warrant him heart- 
whole. 


We believe Rosalind’s doctrine to be correct. 

The ensuing dialogue is not unnatural. The 
orator will admit its justness, and the lover, al- 
though fearful to pursue the advice of Rosalind, 
may think it a good recipe to cure the timidity 
of love. 


Rosalind. What would you say to me now, an I were 
your very Rosalind? 

Orlando. I would kiss, before I spoke. 

Ros. Nay, you were better speak first; and when 
you were gravelled for lack of matter, you might take 
occasion to kiss. Very good orators, when they are 
out, they will spit; and for lovers, lacking §God warn 
us) matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss. 

Orl. How, if the kiss be denied? 

Ros. ‘Then she puts you to entreaty, and there begins 
new matter. 


We believe the following doctrine, and certainly 
neither Abelard nor Petrarch will deny it. 

Ros. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is 
almost six thousand years old, and in all this time, there 
was not any man died in his own person ; widelecet, in a 
love cause. Troilus had his brains dash’d out with a 
Grecian club; yet he did what he could to die before— 
and he is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he would 
have lived many a fair year, though Hero had turned 
nun, if it had not been for a hot mid-summer night; for, 
poor youth, he went but forth to wash him in the Helles- 
pont, and, being taken with the cramp, was drowned— 
and the foolish chroniclers,* of that age, found it was——- 
Hero of Sestos. But these are all lies. Men have died, 
from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love. 

Of the ensuing passages we merely smile at the 
humour. ‘Their correctness must be judged of by 
others. 

Ros. Men are April when they woo—December when 
they wed. Maids are May when they are maids, but 
the sky changes when they are wives. 

7 * * * * * ow * * 

Ros. Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, and ’twill 
out at the casement; shut that, and ’twill out atthe 
key-hole; stop that, and "twill fy with the smoak out 
at the chimney. 

* * &* * # © & %  * 
Ros. You shall never take [or catch] a woman without 


her answer, unless you take her wit hout her tongue. 
7 * * * = “ * tt * + - 


Ros. That blind rascally boy [Cupid.) that abuses every 
one’s eyes, because his own are out. 


Act A cnedt ene 8. 


This scene is introduced only to fill up an 
interval of two hours. 





* The better reading seems to be coroners, alluding te 
coroners holding a verdict over a dead body, and i: dg 
tle cause of the death. 
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Act 4+e..Scene 3. 


The descriptive parts of this scene mark the 
hand of Shakspeare. ‘The meditation of a lover 
is finely drawn, 

And, pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 
The following passage marks a noble mind, 


Celia. Was’t you that did so oft contrive to kill him? 
Oliver. "Twas 1; but ’tis not I; I do not shame 

To tell you what I was, since my conversion 

So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 


Act 5seooeScene le 


There ismuch humor in this scene. In the 
commencement of it we note the impatience of 
a woman, who does not wish, or has not ari 
sufficient to conceal her love, 

Touchstone. We shall find a time, Audrey; patience, 
gentle Audrey. 

Audrey. ’Faith, the priest was good enough, for ail 
the old gentleman’s saying— 

Touchstone. A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, a 

most vile mar-text. 
That Audrey should feel a stronger attachment 
than Touchstone is not very unnatural, but that 
she should declare it with such little hesitation, 
although it may be natural in females, in rustic 
life, the effusions of whose hearts are unsettled 
by the rites and ceremonies established by the 
fashionable world in matters of love, will pot 
readily be pardoned by the stricter part of her 
sex. If, however, her anxiety is censurable, it is 
at least amusing. 

Touchstone. But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the 
forest lays claim to you. 

Audrey. Aye. 1 know who ’tis; he hath no interest in 
me in the world. 

“he whole of this scene ishumorous, but we 
shall merely note some of the passages. The 
ensuing expression of Touchstone is said, by 
Warburton, to be * designed as a sneer‘on the 
several trifling and insignificant sayings and ac- 
tions recorded of the ancient philosophers.” 

Touchstone. Why thou say’st well. Ido now remem- 
ber a saying, ‘* the foo! doth think he is wise, but the 
wise man knows himself to be a focl.” The heathen 
philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a grape, would 
open his lips when he put it into his mouth; meanmg 
thereby that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open. 

In the succeeding passage Touchstone seems 
to burlesque the practice of logicians in proving 
the clearest propositions by the aid of logic— 

Touchstone. When learn this of me—To have is to 
have—For it isa figure in rhetoric, that drink, being 
poured out of a cup into a glass, by fil.ing the one down 
¢ropty the other. For all your writers do consent that 
ipse is he; now you are not éjse; for Lam he. 

( Lo be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 
LOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
J. LUZAC’s ORATION, 
ON THE CIVIC CHARACTER Of SOCRATES. 


In speaking of Socrates asa citizen, you will 
readily perceive, that without excluding altoge- 
ther those duties, which belong to the closer ties 
of life,as husband or parent, as friend or neigh- 
bour, [ shall consider them only inasmuch, as no 
father of a family, careless of his affairs, harsh 
to his wife, crue] to his children, morose towards 
his neighbours, or selfish in his dealings, can be 
called a good citizen. Socrates considered the 
conjugal and parental relations as the first and 
principal society, nor did he class among the 
friends of humanity any man who disdained so- 
cial life in those relations. He widely differed 
from those,who following the example of Thales*, 
rake affected pretensions to wisdom, while they 





‘Thales of Muietus ; be never was married, assign 
in, asa reason for his celipacy, at one period of his life, 
that he was too young; and at another, that he was too 
old, > 








to nature, beneath him. 
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neglect rendering those services to mankind, in 
which alone wisdom consists. Socrates was 
iwice married ; first to Myrtone, a descendant 
from Aristides the just, and after her decease 
probably without children) to Xantippe. by whom 
he had three sons that survived him. As to the 
iales found in certain writers, of his having had 
two wives at once, they are to be considered ra 
ther as a calumny upon this most continent of 
men, than as a mere fable. ‘The attic law, pro- 
duced as the foundation of this story, was enact- 
ed in the age of Pericles; andthe peripatetics 
by whom it is quoted on this occasion, Satyrus, 
Hieronymus, Rhodius, and others, could not be 
ignorant that the very words ot the law, adduced 
by themselves, require a consiruction totally dif 
ferent ; that the object of this law may easily be 
found in the Athenian history of that time; and 
that it had not the shadow of a permission to con- 
tract lawful matrimony with two persons living 
at once—a thing unheard of among the Greeks. 
This however is foreign from my present sub- 
ject, and shall be discussed elsewhere :—Let it 
suffice at present to remark, that Socrates witha 
wife whose temper was wild and restive as a colt 
untamed, and no less quarrelseme than wild, 
learnt by the habitual intercourse of such a cha- 
racter to restrain with the curb of reason the un- 
ruly passions of men; and this very wife attest- 
ed, that amidst the endiess revolutions of the 
state, and his continual domestic provocations, 
he never went from home but with a placid look— 
never returned to it but with a countenance calm 
and serene. Unfortunate as this excellent man 
was in such a marriage, he was not more happy 
in Lamprocles, the ouly one of his sons whom he 
lived to see of full age. Stubborn, and intracti- 
ble, this child resembled more his mother than 
Socrates; yeteven with him, the mild and pru- 
dent parent joined in his childish sports, and 
checked by gentle admonition his disobedience. 
‘The proofs are upon record, and stil] attest that 
a wise and good man thinks nothing conformable 
Nature, says Cicero, 
commands man to belricnd man, though with no 
other claim but that of being a man.—Sucli was 
the philosophy of Socrates ; the good husband, 
the good father, the good friend, the geod citizen, 
was in his judgment the happiest of men. Hence 
his assiduity to acquire triends ; his caution and 
discernment in selecting them; his faithful. at- 
tachment tothem, and his eagerness to serve 
them with counsel or assistance, were Never sur- 
passed by man. ‘The proots of these assertions 
will certainly not be demanded by any one con- 
versant with Grecian literature and the name of 


Xenophon. The value, the utility, and the duties | 


of true friendship, may be cellected from his 
short but inestimable treatise, the Jemorab:iia 
Sucratis;more perfectly than even from the Laelius 
of Cicero. But let us proceed to the civic cha- 
racter of Socrates; thatis, tothe character of a 
truly wise man, performing in their fullest extent 
all the duties of a virtuous citizen. 

Observe, my hearers, that sullen philosopher 
sweliing with contempt for human affairs, and 
with his own fancied superiority over the wisdom 


| of others; deeply concealed amidst his books, 





or buried in rural retirement, he considers the 
business of the public as no concern of his, and 
feels no link of tenderness strong enough to 
draw him from his ease and leisure, to bear. the 
burdens, and encounter the perils of the common 
country.— That is not Socrates; the very same 
man, who not only in the science of civil admi- 
nistration, but inthe theory of the military art. 
had not his equal at Athens; served first in early 
youth, and again after the age of foriy, as acom- 
mon soldier in the army ; and when his fellow- 
citizens were summoned to arms, followed their 
commanders into action by sea and by land ; sub- 





mitted to the toils, exposed himself to the dan. 
gers of war, and caluily bade defiance to death 
in batile. “ Let us imitate Pelides—(thus he 
speaks of himself in Plato) let us not live ap 
useless burden upon earth—let no man ever re, 
proach us with the dread of death, or with Hight 
from danger. Woheresoever we “have chosen 
our own post, or have been stationed by our com. 
mander, there let us remain, fearless of danger, 
of death, of every thing butshame. Such, Athe. 
mnians + has ever been the rule of my life. 
W heresoever I have been ordered by the gene. 
rals of your choice, there [ went. At Potidaea, 
at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I kept the field 
lo the last, at the imminent hazard of my life; 
for I thought and still tuink it our duty to go 
wheresoever we are called by Providence.” 

It would detain you too long to relate the facts, 
attested by the unanimous concurrence of the 
contemporary writers, relative to the military ser. 
vices of Socrates.—Suffice it to say, that he was 
in war, ho less than in peace, a useful citizen ; 
that he was a valiant soldier ; that he was ever 
ready to lay down his iife for his friends. So 
much did he distinguish himself indeed at De). 
um, that according to Plato, the Athenian Prue. 
tor Laches declared, that if all had fought like 
Socrates, the Beotians never would have over. 
thrown the supremacy of Athens. He was to. 
gether with laches himself, the last man ‘het 
left the field; with a slow step, with perfect com. 
posure, and when the pursuing Thebans pressed 
upon him too closely, prepared to turn upon 
them. LEven inthis retreat, if it be proper to 
call by the name ofa retreat, the act of Socrates, 
in foilowing the dictates of that providential dis. 
cretion to which he was accustomed, saved the 
lives of many, by securing them from the pur. 
suit of the enemy’s cavalry. He rescued from 
danger his incomparable friend Xcnophon, who 
had been thrown trom his horse. ‘Though him- 
self on foot, and more advanced in years, he car- 
ricd on his shoulders this his excellent disciple, 
until the pursuit of the enemy ceased. He had 
before, at Potidaea, rendered the same service 
to another of his disciples, widely different in 
character from Xenophon ; a service in that in- 
stance deeply to be lamented, since, without it, 


| Athens would not have known that corruptor of 


the public morals, that pestilence to his counwy, 
alike whether friend or fee, Alcibiades. Never did 
preceptor indeed bear an aflection more pure 
and sincere towards his pupils than Socrates 
At the siege of Potidaea, the son of Clinias shared 
his tent, and in the batile 
side. 


found him ever at his 
While both were engaged in the heat of 
the action, Alcibiades receives « wound and falls 
The philosopher protects him U.us fallen, and in 
sight of the whole army preserves biin from the 
weapons of the enemy. Not content with saving 
his life, he gave, to stimulate the more keenly 
his ardour for virtue, and his love of fame, the 
very civic crown and-afmour, inerited by this 
atchievement, to the young man himself; and 
by his testimony, claimed it with the warmest 
zeal in his behalf. 

Yet, though Socrates deemed it the duty of a 
good citizen to defend his country in her distress 
warlike glory was not his favourite pursuit. The 
consciousness of integrity was his reward ; sub- 
mission to the lawlul commands of the civil ma 
gistrates at home, or of the military commander 
in war, was to him simply the performance of 4 
duty ; and Plato quotes him as truly affirming 
in a speech to the Athenians, that through bis 
whole life, public and private, he had done nothin} 
but what was just and right. The condition 
the republic, distracted by civil dircord, betrayet 
by factions, and desolated by a war with Spaita 
was deeply calamitous. ‘To him, says AH 
phon, his country never could impute seditid 
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treachery, or any other evil whatever. He pub- 

Jicly declared before the judges, that, contented 

with a very moderate estate, he had ever” been 

averse to all sedition and conspiracy, cautiously 
secluding himself from all civil turmoils, then the 
only road to wealth and power. Nay, he avoided 
even contraéting friendship with any man, who 
by mingling in faction, exposed his intimates to 
numerous animositics. Abhorrent however as 
he was [rom this class of men who live in perpet- 

ual turbulence, and exist but in a flame, vet did 

he never degrade himself by subserviency to the 

powerful, or by adulation to the people ; but 
maintained, says Cicero, a stubborn, undeviating 
independence, the offspring not of arrogance, 
but of magnanimity. ‘Thus in his political ca- 
reer, he always appeared, as he really was, the 
defender of the right party and of his country’s 
liberty. From public office however, he abstain- 
ed, and excepting one year, when he held a seat 
in the Senate of five hundred, solicited no hon- 
ours, never drew the lot for the office of Archon, 
and though endewed with powers of persuasion 
far beyond the most eloquent demagogues of his 
age, always kept himselfaloof from the bench of 
the public speakers. 

(Lo be continued. ) 
ane 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 

[The following letter was addressed by a foreign friend 
toa young American gentleman, of uncommon pro- 
mise, who, after having deported himself with inde- 
pendence and dignity in a public office, chose, on the 
demise of the lederal administration, to retire and 
pursue the study of the Law. It is preserved in 
this miscellany, because it is honorable to the writer 
and his correspondent. It contains strong sense and 
manly expressions ; and its subject, who was no vul- 
gar American, deserved the liberal encomium of his 
British friend. We add, with sorrow, that theomens 
of the future fortune and fame of Mr. have 
been sinister; and that baleful disease excited by 


anxious careand intemperate study, has destroyed his 
valued life. } 











Lonpon, 13th Junr, 1802. 
DEAR Sir, 

I have lately received a letter from you, but of 
what date I know not; for it is among, some 
scores of others, not one outof ten of which can 
ever be answered by me. My whole time is 
taken up in labour; and instead of being at 
church, where I now ought to be, Iam writing a 
dozen short notes to my friendsin America. Let 
not this huwever, discourage you from writing. 
Ireceive your letters with great pleasure, and if 
you continue to favor me with them. I hepe I 
shall not read them without lastruction, and with- 
out some public profit. 

So then, you have taken my advice as to the 
Law. In that you are indeed well calculat- 
ed to succeed and to excel. You could not have 
fallen into better hands: I have great respect 
both for the talents and character of Mr. R 
and am confident you’ Will come bright and solid 
out of his office. 

I admire your conduct as to the Government, 
and hepe yet to see youagreat man. Be wise as 
a Serpent ; the rest of the precept I need not re- 
peat to you, for you possess the quality recem- 
mended by it ; and by wisdom! do not mean the 
absence of ignorance, but the practice of great 
prudence and circumspection, not to say art and 
address. All these are necessary in your pro- 
fession ; and in the pank to which you may, and 
to which you ought to look. First, get the re- 
Putation of an ad/e man. Speak, for you know 
how to speak ; and speak in such a way, as may 
lead you to Power: for Witt without Powrn, is 
Nothing. You will see many changes. Begin, 
betimes, therelore, to be able to play your part, 
hot only honorably but eficacious/y. Begin even 
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lose no old ones. Remember me kindly to your 
family, to which you are an bonour ahd a bless- 
ing, and believe me to remain, with unabated 
esteem and affection, Yours. 

P. S. I shewed your letter to some of my 
friends here of he small weight; and | always 
speak of youas the best, the most wise, and 
the most amiable young man I ever knew at 
any time, or in any country. I have two sons, 
whom I love as dearly as my own life, and I call 
God to witness, that if my utmost wish could be 
granted, that they should be exactly like you, in 
person, in manners, andin mind. 








L EV I T Y. 

[The excursive eye of an Editor, who has the care of a 
Literary Journal, must rove over a wide expanse, to 
mark the materials of variety. If he be honestly stu- 
dious to furnish something to humour the taste of every 
reader, he must read through many a velume, for the 
sake of a single page, and pore over scores of papers 
perhaps, without discovering a paragraph :o beguile 
his own weariness, or to soothe the fastidious and fic- 
kle taste of his readers. A new paper has been estab- 
lished at Brattleborough, in Vermont, which promises 
to add to our entertainment by its wit, if not to in- 
struct us by its political wisdom. ‘This paper is called 
the REPoRTER, with the classical and very appropri- 
ate motto of * Sit mihi fas audita loqui.”” A  satyri- 
cal writer, inits miscellaneous department, has thus 
burlesqued a quack advertisement ; we hope that Dr. 
Brodum and Dr. Solomon will henceforth cease to vaunt 
of their cordial, and that all who have medicable 
wounds, will repair to Dr. Moral ] 


We confess we have not the highest veneration for Patent 
Medicines ; but the following appears to be recommend- 
ed by such vouchers, that we cannot have a doubt of 
their eficacy. We heartily wish the Doctor a hand- 
some run of custém. 


PATENT MEDICINES, 
INVENTED AND SOLD BY 
DOCTOR BONUS MORAL, 


At his Medical Warehouse, at the Sign of the Key and 
Metuphor, near the Straight Gate, opposite the Flesh 
‘Market. 


DOCTOR MORAL’s 
GRAND CERYSTALLINE EYE WATER. 


This excellent specific is compounded of the 
rectilied spirit of benevolence, the alchohol of 
cander, the pungent drops of discernment, and 
the sugar of charity, ingredients very scarce in 
this country, and is an infallible cure for the dis- 
ease called by the learned the Super videns or 
Loiiy Look, and the Mydrisis or Shortsighted- 
ness, and other weaknesses of the Eyes, as the 
inclosed letters will certify : 

70 DOCTOR BONUS MORAL. 
LEARNED SIR, 

Some years since, 1 caught a severe inflam- 
mation in my eyes, in riding post to Georgia to 
purchase Yazoo lands; this inveterate inflamma- 
tion seized me just as] had realized about Fifty 
Thousand Dollars, and marred all the enjoyments 
of my good fortune ; I was so nearly blind, that 
I could scarcely see or know any of my old 
friends, though ever so near to me, and could 
hardly distinguish an honest poor man from a 
brute beast ; but upon applying your chrystal- 
line eye water, I am so completely cured that I 
can now clearly see, that what I thought to be 
great wealth, was but mere moon shine. 

P. S. Some persons, I am sensible, attribute 
my cure to the Goal Bath, prescribed to me by Dr. 
Law,a physician of great practice ; but I shali 
ever attribute it to your Chrystalline Eye Water. 

Iam yours, &c. 
HUMBLE UPSTART, Jate Esq. 
70 DOCTOR BONUS MORAL. 
DEAR SIR, 

lam a young man married toavery handsome 

woman ; the honey moon was scarcely over when 








how. Make new friends whenever you cap, and4 


I was seized witha Yellow Fever in my eyes, and 
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they were both so inflamed, that I constantly 
thought 1 saw my wile smiling approbation and 
love upon one Captain Glisten, a young recruiting 
ofacer ; but upon applying a few drops of your 
Grand Chrystalline to my eyes, I can now see 
clearly, that what I thought, in the weak state of 
my eyes, to have been smiles of approbation and 
love, were merely those of contempt. Yours, 

JOHN JEALOUS. 


DOCTOR MORAL’s 
INFALLIBLE GENUINE NOUSEAN BITTERS. 


Very excellent for Debauchees, Drunkards, 
Rickety Reputations, Consumptions in the purse 
and Blind Staggers ; at a very great expense, 
these admirable Bitters have been prepared by 
compounding the Caustic of Remorse with the 
Blue Stone of Shame, and amalgamating them 
with the Drops ef Repentance, and the Bitter 
Sweet of Reformation. ‘These Bitters must be 
taken in large doses, in fair water, and upon an 
empty stomach. ‘This is a very drastic prepa- 
ration, but when it operates with the greatest in- 
ternal violence, the cure is more certain and 
speedy. 

N. B. To prevent imposition, Dr. Moral’s 
Nousean Bitters are sealed with bis own Coat of 
Arms, a Probe rampant. Several unhappy per- 
sons have by mistake, taken large and repeated 
doses of Wheaton’s Bitters, Dr. Rawson’s Sto- 
machic Bitters, and Dr. Radcliff's Bitters, in- 
stead of the Nousean ; but the public may rest 
assured, they are very different in composition 
and effect. 

The following correct statement will exempli- 
fy their excellence. 

Mr. Dumpish Dozey, of Zigzag-Lane, Rotten- 
Row, was blessed with, and a_ blessing too, a 
worthy wife and several fine children, who al- 
ways rejoiced in his presence ; but being poison- 
ed by a vile liquor from the West-India Isles, 
which he mistook for a cordial calculated only to 
raise his spirits, it grievously afflicted himself, 
iriends and family ; his features became bloated, 
bis breath corrupted, and his knees were so weak- 
ened that he could scarcely walk; at length the 
poison seized on his brain, and preyed on his 
heart; he became silly, petulent, jealous, and 
abusive ; he reeled about public places, the pity 
of his friends, the contempt of his enemies, and 
the laughing stock of the vulgar: at last the poi- 
son brought onatemporary insanity, and in the 
paroxysms of his phrenzy,he struck his venerable 
parent, kicked his wife out of bed, and his chil- 
dren out oi doors. Tothis, succeeded a common 
inflammatory lever, in the course of which, 
among other medicines, he took freely of the 
Nousean Bitters ; they operated like a charm ; 
he gained sanity of body and mind ; his friends 
rejoiced, and bis wile and litdle ones shed plen- 
ieous tears of joy at his convalescence. But 
alas! inatew toonths he took sull larger doses 
of the same poison, under diferent names, and 
died raving ;and by his death relieved his friends 
from anxiety, his relations from disgrace, and his 
family from terrore On his death bed,*he fre- 
queatly called for the Nousean Bitters, but it 
was too late. 


FOR THE LADIES. 
DOCTOR MORAL’S 


CELEBRATED ATTRACTING LIP SALVE, 


Composed of the genuine Gum Moderate, the 
essence of Kindness, dulcified Sugar ef Gentle- 
ness, and Sweet Oil of Condescension. This 
inveluable salve may be safely applied in all 
weathers ; no family should be without it. The 
following affidavit, from avery respectable cia- 





racter, must recommend it to the Pair. 
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I Eunice Snapper, of lawful age, and that’s 
enough, do testify and say. That for some years 
past I have been afflicted with adreadful eruption 
in my lips ; it broke out in d//sters upon the cha- 
racters of all my acquaintance ; I was generally 
avoided as an infected person ; but one box of 
Doctor Moral’s Attracting Lip Salve has coni- 
pletely cured me, and so beautified my lips, that 
my acquaintance is now sought by the whole 
neighbourhood. Old Deacon Placid has been to 
examine my case, and says positively that I shall 
now make a good mother-in-law. The Deacon 
is a rich widower—further this deponent saith 
hot. EUNICE SNAPPERe» 

Sworn before me, 
BARNABUS BREEF,JUST. PEACEs 

The above is confirmed by the deposition of 
Deacon Placid, who adds a circumstance which 
Miss Snapper’s diffidence had suppressed: that 
she labored under this disorder aé éeast thirty- 
eight years, to his knowledge. 

BARNABUS BREEF, J. Pe 
DOCTOR MORAL’s 
@OLDEN COSMETIC, OR UNIVERSAL BEAUTIFIER. 
FOR THE AMERICAN LADIES, 

Who may rest assured, there is no foreign 
drug in this safe and cheap lotion. “It never 
fails to make an ordinary countenance beautiful, 
and a beautiful one more so.” It is composed 
of the Oxymel of Good Humor, the Balm of 
Grace, Flowers of Neatness, Roses of Modestv, 
Volatile Smiles, and Conserve of Virtue, mixed 
with a large proportion of that useful herb, called 
in the vernacular language, Discretion, class- 
ed by the great Linnzus,and denominated by Dr. 
Darwin, Solomon’s Seal, or the Seal of wisdom. 

The Ladies are requested to try at least one 
phial of this charming Cosmetic ; they may be 
assured, that it gives as fine a flush to the cheeks 
as the best Parisian Carmine, and is not so inju- 
rious to the complexion as rouge. 

N. B. Ifapplied in the winter season, the 
Lady must be comfortably cloathed—as some of 
the “ene would probably injure the consti- 
tution if taken in a state of fashionable exposure. 
A Lady of Philadelphia, dressed, or rather un- 

dressed herself for the theatre the past winter, 
and soon alter applied a little of the Universal 
Beautifier to her cheeks, but upon accidentally 
casting her eyes upon her denuded bosom and 
elbows, it raised such a fever in her face, she was 
obliged to retire, and is now consulting ber milli- 
ner, whether to reject the Fashion or the Uni- 
versal Beautifier, since both cannot be used at the 
same time. 


DOCTOR MORAL 
HAS FOR SALE AT HIS MEDICAL WAREHOUSE, 

Pipes of Peace, for Politicians ; Patent -Ma- 
chines, for Smoking Belles and Bacon, Bucks and 
Beaux; Sweet Scented Oil of Fools, for the 
Wits of the first of April ; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Skirts, with Fig-leaf Borders of most attracting 
transparency ; best Shining Blacking for Immo 
ral Characters; Grains of Allowance for Youth ; 
Scruples of Conscience for Misers ; Drops of 
Pity for Old Maids; Drams of Comfort for the 
Wives of Sots, and Carboys of Vitriolic Acid, 
for Old Bachelors. —Uunbounded Credit given— 
No Cure, No Pay. 


— 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


{The following just tribute to the gerius, displayed in 
Savage’s ‘* Wanderer’? was originally communicated 
to the [ditor by a learned friend, and published in a 
rural paper at that time, of no extensive circulation 
An American production of so much merit deserves to 
be preserved; and if in the Port Folio it can be sept 
with other fugitives, it will please, at least, the Lditer. 


Among those who have distinguished them- 


selves for polite literature, in the British nation, i 





PRE PORT FOLIO. 


few, in my opinion, hold a higher rank than | 

avage. He possessed, in an eminent degree, | 
those two great qualifications of a Poet, a lively 
imagination and a refined taste. His descrip- 
tions are striking, his images animated, and his 
fictions artfully conducted. His style is dignifi- 
ed,and his sentiments frequently sublime. Mary 
of these excellencies are contained in the follow- 
ing passages, selected from the * Wanderer.” 
Our authoris giving an allegorical description of 
suicide. He begins: 

‘* Here the lone hour a blank of life displays, 

Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raise.” 


” 


The slow spondee “lone hour,” in the second 
place of the first of these lines, being preceded 
by a trochee, gives a beautiful solemnity to the 
expression. ‘The second line is by no means so 
happye One is obliged to read it over several 
times, before he can discover the meaning. In- 
deed, the propriety of the words “ till now’’ is 
hardly discoverable at all. ‘There is nothing 
very striking i in the versification. ‘The personi- 
fication * of bad thoughts,” as employed in rais- 
ing ** a more active fiend” may, perhaps, be well 
enough. 

‘* A fiend in evil moments ever nigh, 

Death in ker hand, and frenzy in her eye !” 

The trochee, in the beginning of this last line, 
is also a beauty. 

‘« Her eye all red and sunk; a robe she wore, 

With life’s calamities embroider’d o’er ;” 

Here the solemn air again returns, by means 
of the spondee “all red,” in the second place of 
the first of these lines. It is, in this place, pre- 
ceded by an iambic, which renders it not so 
striking, as in the other case, where it was pre- 
cede@ by atrochee. The phyrric,in the third 
place of the last line, is admissible ; but not so 
graceful as it would have been, in the first or 
fourth places. 

‘¢ A mirror in one hand collective shows, 

Varied and multiplied, that group of woes ; 

This endless foe to generous toil and pain 

Lolls on a couch for ease, but lolls in vain ;” 

The versification of the three first of these lines 
is harsh and unpleasant. Besides, it is very dif- 
ficult to find, what the two relatives “ that” and 
“this” refer to. But when the reader comes to 
the fourth line, he lolls, with the fiend, on a couch 
for ease, but does not, like her, “loll in vain.” 
The traveller does not rest his weary limbs with 
more satisfaction on a soft conch, than the mind 
rests upon this melodious line, after having read 
the other three. 

‘« She muses o’er her woe embroider’d vest, 

And self abhorrence heightens in her breast.” 

Nothing can be more beautiful than these two 
lines, either in sentiment or expression. 

«* To shun her care the force of sleep she tries 

Still wakes her mind, tho’ slumbers doze her eyes ; 

She dreams, starts, rises, walks from place to place, 

With restless, thoughtful, interrupted pace ;” 

The versification of these two last lines is 
admirably well calculated to agree with the mean- 
ing. One may almost see the fiend alive in the 
poetry. ‘This is too great a beauty to pass unob- 
served. 

‘* Now eyes the sun, and curses every ray, 

Now the green ground, where colourfades away ; 

‘ Now the green ground” is another instance 
of the trochee followed by a spondee, in the two 
first places of the line. Whenever they are thus 
used, they never fail to give the expression a 
solemn air. 

‘« Dim specttes dance: again her eye she rears ; 

Then from the blood shot ball wipes purpled tears ; 

Then presses hard her brow, with mischief fr aught, 

Her brow half bursts with agony of thought : 

I see no defects in the versification of these 
lines. The measure is purely iambic, excepta 





trochee in the first place of the second line, and 


a spondee in the second place of the fourth line, 
I have, so far, principally confined my observa. 


tions to the versification. ‘The sentiment here 
displayed, and the author’s way of managing it 
deserve our notice. He mentions, in the begin. 
ning of the paragraph, a fiend ; and then goes on 
to attribute to her a variety of qualities. He 
conducts his description in such a manner, that 
the reader’s imagination is, in this place, wrought 
up to the highest pitch of suspence and anxiety, 
The qualities, ascribed to the fiend, form a totally 
new character ; at length, the whole scene bursts 
upon him in the clearest light, in the two follow. 
ing beautiful lines : 

‘‘ From me, pale wretch ! she cries, thy comfort claim, 

’ Born of Despair, and Suicide my name.’ 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

T. and J. Swords have received, by the Oneida 
Chief, Capt. Kemp, a copy of each of the following 
new, valuable, and highly interesting publications, 
which it is their intention to reprint as soon as 
possible, viz. 

1. The Temple of Nature, or the origin of 
Society: a Poem, with Philosophical Notes—By 
Erasmus Darwin, M. D. F.R.S. author of the 
Botanic Garden, of Zoonomia, and of Phytologia. 
This work was not published in London, when 
Capt. Kemp left it. The copy received, is sup- 
posed to be the only one in America; and was 
sent to Messrs. Swords by the Proprietor and 
Publisher. 

2. Lhe Life, and Posthumous Writings, of 
Wi1L114M Cowper, Esq. with an introductory 
letter to the Right Honourable Earl Cowper— 
By William Hayley, Esq. This work was pub- 
lished in London about the middle of February. 

A subscription book is opened by T. and J. 
Swords, for these two publications, which will 
entitle those who subscribe to a discount of 121 
per cent. from the retail prices. Gentlemen, 
who wish to take advantage of it, will please to 
leave their names, as soon as possible, at No. 
160 Pearl street, New- York. 

We are highiy gratified to learn, from the 
above advertisement, that the long expected life 
of CowPER, from the elegant pen of Mr. Hayley, 
has appeared. This edition of Cowper, we hope, 
will be liberally encouraged. Memoirs of a poet 
so original, a moralist so admirable, and a man so 
afflicted, deserve peculiar regard. 

We are rejoiced toread the following adver- 
tisement, in a late London paper. The volumes 
in question, have been recently imported, and 
are now on the Edjtor’s table. They contain 
many new and curi6us particulars respecting a 
youth, whose genius and misfortunes will always 
attract the attention of those who can either 
think, or feel acutely. To the honour of the 
booksellers, they disdained the tardy process of 
beggarly subscription, but published the work 
in the usual legitimate oid and then liberally 
gave to the surviving sistér of the unfortunate 
bard, a handsome number of copies, and a res 
versionary interest in future editions. 

“This day was published, in three large 
volumes, octavo, price £.1 11s. 6d. in boards, 
ornamented with seven engravings, The works of 
Thomas Chatterton: consisting of ullthe pieces 
contained in Rowley’s Poems, Chatterton’s Mis- 
cellanies, and the Supplement; with more than 
an equal portionof new matter. ‘The additions 
consist of all Chatterton’s scatiered pieces which 
could be collected from the different periodical 
publications with which he corresponded; of 
various productions, ascribed to Rowley, or 
written by himself, which have appeared in sun- 
dry works; and of the unpublished pieces of 
both Rowley and Chatterton, which were in the 
possession of the late Dr. Glynn, Mr. Barret 
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and Mr. Catcott.' To these are added several 
original communications, calculated to illustrate 
the character of Chatterton, and to throw con- 
siderable light on the long depending controversy. 

The whole published for the benefit of Mrs. 
Wewton, Chatterton’s sister. 

Published by ‘T. N. Longman and O. Rees, 
Paternoster rowe” 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT-FOLIO. 

Philo-Camillus requires an interpreter, rather 
more than Mentor-Camillus. The predictions 
of ** Publius,” that the Marquis was Camillus, 
according to Philo, ‘have been proven fallacious.’ 

Ve shall begin to think, after a few more things 
‘have been proven,’ that Duane himself was the 
author of Camillus’s letters; perhaps he can in- 
form us whether the eighth letter, he promised 
sometime ago, is in a fair way to appear soon. 
Several ‘ occurrences relative to the Missisippi’ 
have arisen ‘in the intermediate time,’ and the 
public is doubtless anxious to see what Camillus 
can say about them, more than has already been 
said in the Marquis’s A/ssing letter to our Se- 
eretary of State. 

* The Marquis” need not be alarmed at our 
propensity to respect rank and title. We assure 
him, that whatever ‘“ blushing honours” his royal 
sovereign may bestow upon him, they can neither 
inspire Us with awe, nor even with respect, for a 
diplomatic coxcomb. If we were disposed to 
wrestle with Philo, we are proud enough to think 
we could easily trip up his heels. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PALACE OF Sr. CLOUD, 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE CHIEF CONSUL OF 
FRANCE. 
(From the Monthly Visitor.) 

ST. CLOUD is watered by the river Seine, 
at the distance of about six miles from Paris. 
The origin of the name is from Clovis, the found- 
er ofthe French,Monarchy. It has been called 
by the continental lawyers a ducal peerage, and 
was attached to the archbishopric of Paris, the 
incumbent of which, from this qualification, at- 
tained the rank of duke of St. Cloud and peer of 
France. The approach to the village is over a 
stone bridge, which leads to the palace through 
a protracted avenue. It was occupied by the 
royal family in the troublesome reign of Henry 
III. and here that prince fell under the hand of 
the assassin. James Clement a young Domini- 
can monk, worked up to religious frenzy by his 
fanatical companions of the @loister, issued from 
the darkness of his cell to the splendors of the 
palace, confident of 6btaining a heavenly crown, 
by wresting the earthly diadem from the head of 
his sacrilegious prince. He procured false let- 
ters of credence, and was admitted to the royal 
cabinet. Having delivered his papers, he. ap- 
proached his onvorsiaan ifto impart some mat- 
ter of great moment, ‘At that instant he drew a 
poniard from beneath his tunic, and sheathed it 
in the vitals of Henry. The prince himself 
drew it forth from. the wound, and screaming 
aloud for assistance, struck the monk with the 
reeking weapon on the forehead. The attend- 
ants rushed in, pierced the delinquent with an 
handred swords, and in the fury of their indig- 
Nation, threw the mangled carcase from the win- 
dow, from whence it appeared dashed to. pieces 
on the platform. ‘Thus fell the last prince of 
the illustrious house of Valois. 

The palace afterwards devolved to the Goudy 





family, from which it was obtained by Lewis | 


XIV, for his brother, the duke of Orleans. It 
1S considered one of the most beautiful roval re- 
sidences of the kingdom ; the situstion, the 


Views, the cascades, the woods, the statuary, aud 





‘the natives have hitherto shown little disposition to 


THE PORT ro. 


the architecture, all contribute to reward the 
spectator. Two courts appear in the front, the 
nearer being a terrace considerably elevated 
above the more remote. The building is com- 
posed of acentre and wings, the latter being 
united to the main building by the mediation of 
two pavillions. The central facade is about one 
hundred and fifty feet wide, and rises to the alti- 
tude of about twenty-five. On entering the inn- 
er court, in the niches of the right wing, we 
observed four statues, representing eloquence, 
music, youth, and jollity ; onthe left are Momus, 
a Bacchant, Peace, and Riches. The most re- 
markable of the apartments are the celebrated 
gallery of Apollo, and the two saloons to which 
the left wing is devoted ; these are connected in 
one line, and, at the extreme, open to an orangery, 
through which is seen in the distance, as on the 
disk of a telescope, the city of Paris, and the ex- 
pansive vale where it reposes. In the grand sa- 
loon which precedes the gallery, are beautiful 
paintings, giving the progressive history of the 
love of Mars and Venus. Cupids are repre- 
sented as disarming the god of his beamy ter- 
rors before he approaches the yielding form 
of his -divine mistress; but the discreet artist 
has given a lesson of caution to sensuality in the 
figure of the son of Latona, who appears as the 
effulgent orb of day, discovering to Vulcan the 
lascivious dalliance of his wife with her ardent 
paramour. Inthe gallery are represented the 
birth of Apollo and Diana, and various stories 
from the classic poets. 

‘The gardens are not in the modern style, but 
in the formality of the last century. 

The writers in the London Monthly Maga- 
zine for September last, remark, that The vast 
continent of America abounds with scenery for 
the exercise of the pencil. Their rivers are up- 
on an immense scale ; their mountains are stu- 
pendous, and -their cataracts are terrific ; but, 
notwithstanding the grandeur of their scenery, 


the cultivation of the arts in their own country. 
They now seem desirous of removing the re- 
proach, and appear solicitous to cultivate them. 
A subscription has been set on foot to defray the 
expence of procuring from France, models of the 
Venus de medicis, the Apollo Belvidere, and the 
group of Laocoon, as examples for American 
students. If this plan should succeed, and of its 
success there is little doubt, it is intended to carry 
the institution much farther, and establish an 
American school, to be furnished with the most 
perfect productions of European artists.” 

The above alludes to some faint beginnings in 
New-York, a city, which, in the. opinion of fo- 
reigners, is the genuine capital of this country ; 
it should seem, that more taste and more muni- 
ficence is discernible there, than in any rival 
metropolis. 


In democratical governments, it has been 
remarked, that corruption is the basis of all 
power, and productive of the most mischiev- 
ous effects. All things are at the disposal 
of an ignorant and giddy multitude, always 
led to their own destruction by the flimsy 
eloquence and pretended patriotism of knaves, 
fools, and enthusiastic madmen ; or commonly 
of some extraordinary genius formed for popu- 
larity, by a lucky composition of all these excel- 
lent ingredients. All subordination is subvert- 
ed, and the most insolent and vicious of the peo- 
ple must be.caressed, bribed and intoxicated, and 
by that means, rendered still mere insolent and 
vicious ; andall, who by these methods acquire 
their favor, must be no less vicious than them- 


selves. If in despotic governments, power can- 





not be attamed but by servility and adulation, in | 
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democratical it can never be acquired but by the 
more pernicious vices of turbulence and faction. 
tience republics are ever sure to be governed by 
the most wicked, ambitious, avaricious, and mis- 
chievows of mankind. 

Every one can feel the burden of taxes, and 
see the inconveniences of armies, places and pen- 
sions, which must increase them ; but very few 
are able to comprehend that no government can 
be supported without them in a certain degree, 
and that the more liberty a nation enjoys, the 
greater must be their number and necessity. 

Some of Duane’s dragoons have discovered 
alarming symptoms of revolt. He harrangues 
them loudly, but they seem not to heed his voice ; 
and if the spirit of mutiny should not speedily 
be checked,the Captain may chance to standalone. 
“~The Secretary stood alone—modern degeneracy 
had not reached him.” The Captain says, this is 
precisely his predicament; but who believes him? 

Duane’s awkward apology to Mr. Burd, for 
the atrocious charge of “ packing juries,” which 
he made against that gentleman, not knowing 
* the legalimport of the expression,” has been 
thought sufficient to authorise a discontinuance 
of the suit, which was instituted in the Federa® 
Court for the recovery of damages. Federak 
justice is still “ a terror to evil doers.” 

Governor M’Kean cannot fail to be highlygra~ 
tified with the plain language of Duane. ‘The 
style of his paragraphs is truly republican, ener- 
geticand insolent. ‘To abuse the son must, ac- 
cording to “ the course of human events,” be the 
readies tway of gaining access tothe father’s heart. 

Jolin Fowler and William Duane write so 
much alike, that itis difficult to discover which 
has the most finished style of composition. From 
the number of fiscal lies in Fowler’s address to 
his constituents, we should conjecture that the 
thief who stole the books out of the Treasury- 
Ofhce, furnished all the information it contains. 


The solid dullness of Cheetham’s Citizen is 
the surest soporific that ever lulled wearied mor- 
tals to slumber. Almostevery night, as soon as 
I am in bed, the servant, whois a Federal wag, 
asks me, ** Do you mean to take a dose of the Citi- 
zen, tonight, sir!” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To a literary friend, who is equally industrious 
and ingenious in aid of this paper, we are under 
great obligations, and his liberal service is great- 
fully remembered. <A passage in Boscawkn 
describes the Editor’s opinion of the extent and 
variety of the powers of our Correspondent, 
Your active mind 
Genius has warm’d and Taste réfin’d. 

Whether you sharpen for some cause 

Your eloquence—or doubtful laws 

With just and happy skill explain; . 
Or breathe some soft enchanting strain, 

To you, alzke in prose and song, 

Victorious ivy’s wreaths belong. 





We are favoured with another number of Re- 
flectionsin Solitude. The verses of Jaques are 
simple, but not prosaic, and sweet, though not 
luscious. ‘They are not joined together, as they 
join wainscoat ; and time will not cause them to 
shrink. 

The translation of an Essay on the History of 
the French Revolution wonderfully exemplifies, 
by learned citations from the classics, the mise- 
ries of anarchy, the ambition of demagogues, 


and the madness of the people. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘ REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


| To me, no heedless listless looker-on, 

The idle fashions of a thoughtless race 

Are pleasant. ‘Though my feeble voice swell not 

The hum of crowds, nor do I judge it wise 

To mingle in their scenes, I do not yet 

Forget my kind. Lull’d to tranquillity 

By charms that Nature, in a kindly mood, 

Grants, in profusion, to the lover-breath 

Of youthful spring, I seek the grassy side 

Of this clear brook. I deem it not unwise 

To woo seclusion at the morning hour. 

What place, along the hedge, the op’ning rose, 

Peeps through the trembling dews, while all the 
wood 

Rings with the varied strains of gratitude 

That Nature’s children breathe, as flutt’ring Jight 

From bough to bough, they make their ditty, 
pleasure. 

Driv’n, by a thankless world, to seek Content 

In rural! scenes, I sought and found her there. 

With her it solaces me much to while, 

In musings sweet, an idle hour away, 

On gifts that God has lavish’d on mankind. 

The last, the sweetest boon he gave to man, 

Was Love. In Eden’s bow’rs the cherub first 

* Was found. Whathour uncoffin'd ghosts steal out, 

To sit by new-made graves, or stand behind 

The village matron’s chair, to counterfeit 

The clicking of the clock, or, yet more rude, 

Tap at the window of the dreaming maid, 

Or glide in winding-sheet across the room, 

Borrowing the form that late her lover wore, 

Upon a moon-beam, at such silent hour, 

The boy descended, and, alighting soft, 

Chose for his throne the mild blue eye of Eve. 

On either pinion sat a fairy form 

To guide the arrows, that, in wanton mood, 

The boy would hazard—-Tiis Romance was 
nam’d, 

And Fancy, that-—-One pluck’a, with busy hand, 

Soft down from doves, and, artful, twin’d it round 

The arrow’s head, to hide from mortal eyes 

The scorpion sting that barb’d the weapon’s point. 

While that, with syren smile, a mirror shew’'d, 

On whose smooth surface danc’d, in angel robes, 

Perfection’s form. And ever from that night, 

The sportful twins attend the train of Love. 

‘Thus was the garden, first by Adam’s voice, 

Call'd Paradise. And now what spot the boy 

His transient visit pays, in wilderness 

Or bow'’r, or palace, or the lowly shed, 

Man names it Paradise, nor errs he much 

In such a name. 

Though oft the side-long look, ‘ 
‘The heavy sigh, that speaks the anxious doubt; 
The flitting blnsh that lights the virgin’s cheek; 
The mind, abstracted from the present scene ; 
Eyes, idly fix’d unconscious on the hearth ; 

The trembling lip, and melancholy mien ; 

Tho’ these, no dubious signs, proclaim the boy 

The city’s visitor, he yet prefers 

To hold his court, by moon-light, in the grove, 

Or where the babbling brook winds through the 
wood, 

Or where on shady side of sloping hill, 

The green-vine crawls, or where innum’rous 
boughs, 

Raising each other’s leaves just over head, 

Keep the rude sun-beam from the lover’s couch, 

The grassy bank. Heve Love his revels keeps, 

While ev'ry breeze biows health, and ev'ry wind, 

That sweeps the maiden’s locks, and shews new 
charms, 

Makes music sweeter than Apollo's lyre. 

Sweet is the landscape, wild and picturesque, 

To him, the youth, whose glowing fancy paints 

Phe love-crown’d cottage as the seat of bliss! 
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Sweet is the forest’s twilight gloom, and sweet 

The May-morn ramble! Sweet to pace along 

The farm-boy’s patb, that, winding thro’ the wood, 

Leads to variety, within whose bounds 

Alone is found the food that never cloys! 

But sweeter far than brook, or walk, or wood, 

Or May-morn ramble, or the ev’ning stroll, 

Far sweeter than imagination’s stores, 

The stolen interview with her he loves! 

Sweet is the voice of Nature to his ear, 

Long pained with list’ning to the tale ef vice! 

Sweet is the mock-bird’s counterfeited note! 

And sweet the murm’ring of the busy bee! 

Sweet is the distant bell, at silent eve, 

That guides the cow-boy where the cattle stray ! 

Sweet is the lengthen’d, still increasing sound, 

Of horn that calls from meadows, wood, or field, 

The weary lab’rer to his healthful meal! 

The flute may cheat his melancholy mind 

Of many a fancied ill, and as its strains 

lloat'on the ev’nitg breeze, may gather mild 

And mellowing influence to his greedy ear, 

By mingling with the moon beams! Yet to him 

No note so musical—no strain so sweet 

As sighs that tell his fond—his doubting heart, 

The love she would, but cannot hide from him ! 
JAQUES. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME OF CHESS. 
Translated from the Abbe De Lillé’s French Georgics. 


Involv’d in ©"! its intricacies there, 
Anardent, grave, and deeply thoughtful pair, 
Whose souls the charms to frenzy’s pitch pos- 
SESS; 
The fascinating charms of pensive CuEss; 
With anxious bosoms, and with earnest eyes, 
O’er squares of varied hue, and equal size, 
Lead on to triumph, by a thousand wiles, 
Their white battalions, and their sable files. 
Long strive the rivals with alternate fate— 
At length the victor gives the murd’rous MATE: 
Starts up, and loud proclaims his foe’s defeat: 
The vanquish'd warrior long retains his seat, 
(With silent grief o’erwhelm’d) the check to 
prove, 
And ponder dubious o’er the fatal move. 
— —____} 
SELECTED POETRY. 
[The Editor is notorious!y averse to the hobgoblin style 
in writing. The mace of ridicule is the fittest instru- 
ment to batter down the castles of horrible romance. 
With the following the warmest admirer of German 
ballads, and what has not unhappily been styled the 
terrorist system of writing, must be amused. Our ex- 
tract will prove that it deserves this praise. It is only 
necessary to premise that Lord Hoppergollop has left 
his cook at hiscountry mansion, and that she is in love 
with the gardener. } 
Cold blows the blast—the night’s obscure: 
The mansion’s crazy wainscoats crack: 
The sun had sunk—and all the moor, 
Like ev'ry other moor—was black. 


Alone, pale, trembling, near the fire, 
The lovely Molly Dumpling sat, 
Much did she fear, and much admire, 
What Thomas, gard’ner, could be at. 


Listening, her hand supports her chin; 
But, ah! no feot is heard to stir; 

He comes not, from the garden, in ; 
Nor he, nor little Bobtail cur. 


They cannot come, sweet maid, to thee! 
Flesh, both of cur and man, is grass ! 
And what’s impossible, can’t be ; 


| And never, never, comes to pass. 


She paces through the hall antique, 
Tocall her Thomas frem his toil; 

Opes the huge door—the hinges creak-—- 
Because the hinges wanted gil, 
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Thrice, on the thresheld of the hall, 
She ‘ Thomas’ cried, with many a sob ; 
And thrice on Bobtail did she call, 
Exclaiming sweetly‘ Bob! Bob! Bob! 


Vain maid! a gard’ner’s corpse, ’tis said, 
In answerscan but ill succeed; __ 

And dogs that hear when they are dead, 
Are very cunning dogs, indeed! 


Back through the hall she bent her way, 
All, all, was solitude around ! 

The candle shed a feeble ray— 

Though a large mould of four to th’ pound. 


Full closely to the fire she drew; 

And down her cheek a salt tear stole ; 
When, lo! a coffin out there flew, 
And in her apron burnt a hole! 


Spiders their busy death-watch tick’d; 
A certain sign that fate will frown ; 

The clumsy kitchen clock, too, click’d; 
A certain sign it was not down. 


More strong and strong her terrors rose;— 
Her shadow did the maid appal— ‘ 
She trembled at her lovely nose— 
It look’d so long against the wall. 


Up to her chamber, damp and cold, 

She climb’d Lord Hoppergollop’s stairs ; 
Three stories high, long, dull, and old— 
As great lord’s stories often are. 
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All Nature now appear’d to pause ; 

And ‘ o’er the one half world seem’d dead ;’ 
No ‘ curtain’d sleep’ had she—because . 
She had no curtains to her bed. : 


Listening she lay—with iron din, ul 
The clock struck twelve; the door flew wide; v 
When Thomas grimly glided in, M 
With little Bobtail by his side. d 


Tall, like the poplar, was his size ; 
Green, green his waistcoat was, as leeks; . c 
Red, red as beet root, were his eyes; , ‘0 
And pale, as turnips, were his cheeks! b 


Soon as the spectre she espied, e 
The fear struck damsel faintly said, D 
“ What would my Thomas ?”—he replied, W 
“OQ! Molly Dumpling! 1 am dead.” | \ 


“ All in the flower of youth I fell, 

Cut off with Health's full blossom crown’d; 
I was not ill—but in a well 

[ tumbled backwards, and was drown’d. d 


“ Four fathom deep thy love doth lie; " 
His faithful dog his fate doth share ; cl 
We’re fiends—this is not he and I; w 
Weare not here—for we are there. 


“ Yes;—two foul water fiends are we, ti 
Maid of the moor! attengdflis now! di 
Thy hour's at hand—we come for thee !” th 
The little fiend cur said * bow wow !” 


“ To wind her in her cold, cold grave, 4 
A Holland sheet a maiden like’ ; th 
A sheet of water thou shalt have; fy 
Such sheets there are in Holland dykes.” b 


The fiends approach ; the maid did shrink; ed 
Swift through the night’s foul air they spin; to 
They took her to the green well’s brink, tr 
And, with a souse, they plump’d her in. fix 
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